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NOTES. 


BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

The  transactions  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  published  by  Brooke,  High  Street,  Lincoln,  pages  283-290,  with 
an  account  of  a  weU  discovered  at  Beddcnham,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  burial  purposes ;  the  transactions  of  the  Loudon  and  Middlesex  Archae¬ 
ological  Society,  vol.  i.,  parti.,  published  by  Parker,  377,  Strand,  London, 
containing  an  account  of  some  cloth,  in  which  was  wrapped  one  of  the 
bodies  of  certain  knights,  disinterred  when  the  Temple  Church  was  re¬ 
paired  ;  and  “  the  stone  and  leaden  coffins  recently  discovered  in  the 
Temple  Church,”  by  Edward  Richardson,  published  by  Longman  &  Co., 
immediately  aiter  the  restoration  of  that  church,  in  1845,  give  some  par¬ 
ticulars  that  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Badham. 

With  regard  to  the  cloth  in  which  the  knights  at  the  Temple  Church 
were  enveloped,  I  may  add  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  body  was 
laid  on  the  cloth,  or  rather  clothes,  Avhich  were  of  two  textures,  tine 
on  the  inside,  and  coarse  without,  which  were  folded  and  lapped  together 
down  the  middle,  on  the  front  of  the  body,  and  appaiently  secured  by 
some  cement.  The  bones  in  these  coffins  were  in  most  cases  very  perfect, 
and  the  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness  when  they  were  discovered ;  the  latter, 
however,  in  a  great  measure,  decayed  and  crumbled  away  upon  being  ex* 
posed  to  the  atmosphere. 
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The  leaden  coffins  in  the  Temple  Church,  had  all  apparently  been 
originally  placed  witliin  stone  ones.  The  body  of  the  Bishop  was  enveloped 
in  lead  fitting  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and  placed  in  a  I’urbeck  marble 
coffin :  in  the  other  instances  the  lead  form  a  complete  cofiin,  being  cast 
or  rolled  in  pieces  and  soldered  together  at  the  angles,  and  placed  in  coffins 
of  soft  stone,  which  had  crumpled  to  dust ;  several  Purbeck  marble  coffins 
of  the  same  date  us  the  above  (the  early  part  of  the  13th  century),  were 
discovered,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  had  any  lead  been  used  in 
side  a  hard  stone  coffin. 

These  coffins  were  buried  only  just  beneath  the  level  of  the  original 
pavement ;  possibly  rough  stone  ledgers  were  placed  over  the  coffin,  level 
with  the  pavement,  and  the  effigy  or  coped  stone,  over  that  again ;  forming 
no  part  of  the  cofiin  itself.  I  mention  this,  because  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  are  any  instances  of  the  effigy  or  coped  stone,  forming  the 
lid  of  the  coffin.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  enquiry  whether  stone  cofiins 
were  kept  ready  made,  and  by  whom ;  also  whether  empty  stone  coffins, 
often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Churches  and  Cathedrals,  had  ever 
been  tenanted,  or  whether  desecration  accoimts  for  no  bones  being  found 
within  them  ?  These  are  speculative  enquiries,  on  which  perhaps  some 
light  may  be  thrown  by  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  vaults,  under  various  churches,  in  the  City  of  London,  and 


probably  elsewhere,  are  found  mummified  bodies,  not  converted  into  adi- 
pocere,  but  apparently  by  accident,  rather  than  by  any  intentional  process 
of  embalmment.  One  covered  with  a  glass  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vaults  under 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  St. ;  and  three  in  the  Crypt  under  Bow  Church : 
all  probably  discovered  in  some  alteration  or  re-arrangement  ot  the  position 
of  the  cofiins.  The  wood-work  surrounding  them  being  decayed,  the 
bodies  have  been  found  to  be  entire,  and  have  been  preserved  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  curious. — Hexkt  W.  Sass. 


With  a  view  to  add  my  mite  of  explanation  to  several  valuable  hints, 
thrown  out  in  the  last  number  of  the  East  Anglian,  on  Ecclesiastical 
Customs,  Furniture,  &c.,  I  have  searched  some  antient  documents  within 
my  reach,  on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Pall,  iu  the  diflerent  ages  of  the 
Church.  The  Pall  appears  to  have  been  at  first,  a  splendid  vestment  worn 
by  the  Hierarchy,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the  dead,  as  the  sacred 
covering  of  a  corpse  in  its  pa.ssage  to  the  cemetery.  Ihe  Pall  {trom  pallium 
a  cloak),  was  an  article  of  dress  eagerly  sought,  and  extravagantly  ])aid  for 
bj'  metropolitan  bishops  and  archbishops  in  early  times.  It  was  only  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  was  worn  solely  on  the  most  solcnm  occasions. 
By  the  decretal  of  Pope  Gregory'  XI,  no  Archbishop  could  call  a  coxmcil, 
consecrate  churches,  ordain  a  clerk,  or  consecrate  a  bishop,  imtil  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  pall  from  the  See  of  Borne.  On  one  occasion  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  paid  5,000  florins  for  a  pall ;  and  Bishop  Mant  says  the  pall 
was  flrst  worn  by  an  Irish  Archbishop  in  1151,  when  it  was  conferred  at 
Kells  by  a  National  Synod,  by  the  Cardinal  Priest  Papuro  on  the  four 
Lord  Bishops  of  Ireland,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  l  uam. 
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!  The  origin  and  use  of  the  pall,  therefore,  in  the  early  Christian  church, 

I  is,  from  these  authorities,  put  beyond  all  doubt.  But  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
j  cult  to  answer  the  question,  at  what  exact  date  the  pall  began  to  bo 
I  used  as  the  covering  for  coffins,*  borne  with  funereal  pomp  to  the 
tomb  for  interment — primitively  borne  on  a  simple  bier ;  in  after 
times,  on  a  sable  hearse  with  nodding  plumes,  and  attendant  mutes 
in  customary  suits  of  solemn  black.  The  derivation  of  herse  or  hearse, 
Johnson  says,  is  unknown ;  and  therefore  affords  no  clue  to  our  inquiry ; 
neither  do  I  remember  any  distinct  word  in  Mediaeval  Latinity,  that 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  c/osed  herses  were  in  common  uso 
prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  most  likely  sources  to  gmn  information 
from  are  the  Records  of  Cathedrals,  and  Parochial  Registers ;  but  these 
last,  we  know,  seldom  reach  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  History  of  Sherborne,  there  is  an  extract  from  an  Inventoi}*,  dated 
1721.  “  One  herse  cloth,  bought  for  £4.  Os.  5d.,  given  by  Robert  Whet- 

combe,  deceased.”  1  his  was  evidently  the  pall  used  in  the  parish  of 
Sherborne,  at  that  time.  Another  valuable  source  for  elucidating  our 
subject,  are  the  musty  documents  in  the  archives  of  ancient  Guilds  and 
j  Fraternities.  Such  probably  may  be  found  at  Norwich,  a  city  of  great 
j  antiquity,  and  full  of  many  curious  reminiscences  and  archosological  relics, 
i  which,  I  rejoice  to  see,  arc  occasionally  developed  in  the  pages  of  the 
£ait  Anglian.  But  there  are  records  still  more  curious,  and  of  course 
more  numerous,  froih  their  wider  field  for  inciuiry,  in  the  Guilds  and  Com¬ 
panies  of  the  City  of  London.  In  Loudon,  as  elsewhere,  a  promi¬ 
nent  duty  of  chartered  companies  consisted  in  attending  the  funerals  of 
deceased  members,  and  providing  means  of  interment  for  such  of  their 
body  as  died  in  poverty,  although  personal  attendance  in  the  procession 
j  was  alter  a  time  compromised  for  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  The  funerals  of 
I  the  wealthy,  or  those  holding  high  official  positions,  were  always  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  at  enormous  expenditure ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the 
I  funeral  of  brethren,  whatever  their  rardc,  was  intended  to  be  a  solemn 
:  memorial  of  respect.  Palls,  therefore,  of  rich  workmanship  were  pro- 
j  Tided  by  each  company  for  deceased  members  of  the  brotherhood.  Some 
;  of  these  palls,  of  considerable  antiquity,  are  still  in  existence.  The  “  herse- 
j  cloth”  of  the  Saddlers’  Company  is  a  good  example.  The  material, 
crimson  velvet,  with  a  centre  of  yellow  silk,  in  which  is  a  sprig  pattern. 
On  one  side,  embroidered  in  raised  gold,  are  texts  in  old  English  letters. 

I  The  Merchant  Tailors,  also,  have  very  handsome  ancient  cloths  for  funerals. 
'J  he  Grocers,  carrying  on  the  business  of  Pepperera  in  Soper-lanc,  in  Cheap- 
side,  more  than  five  centuries  ago  met  to  form  a  Brotherly  Society,  at  the 
I  Ablxit  of  Bury's,  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  More  modem  fraternities  (Benefit 
}  Societies,  &c.)  may  afford  some  help  in  explaining  burial  customs,  par- 
!  ticularly  on  the  question  of  an  extra  fee  for  the  pall,  at  Hornchurch,  in 

I  *  In  the  beautiful  lines  of  Wolfe  on  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  hurriedly  buried  on 
I  the  heights  of  Corunna  we  have  an  accurate  description  of  the  pallium : 

I  No  iitelesi  coffin  enclos'd  hi*  breast. 

Not  in  a  sheet  or  in  a  shroud  we  bound  him 
But  be  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  .around  him. 
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Essex.  Some  half  century  ago,  there  was  at  Sherborne  a  “  Poor  Man's 
Club,”  which,  I  have  hea^,  kept  a  pall  of  their  own  for  the  use  of  the 
brethren ;  other  poor  men  were  biuied  with  a  pall  firom  the  stores  of  the 
church  furniture,  ns  now  all  persons,  rich  or  poor,  are  in  that  town ;  the 
former  being  furnished  with  a  more  splendid  one  than  the  latter ;  but,  of 
course,  at  a  larger  hire.  The  fee  varies  in  different  parishes  for  palls,  as 
well  as  for  bells,  &c.,  used  at  funerals.  It  might  have  been,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  was,  customary  for  the  relations  of  the  rich  to  provide  a  special  pall, 
which  in  England  as  well  as  in  Russia,  became,  after  the  interment,  the 
property  of  the  church.  Just  as  to  this  day,  when  the  Lord  of  the  ilanor, 
or  other  great  man,  dies,  the  parish  church  is  hung  with  black  cloth,  on 
the  pulpit,  commimion-table,  &c. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  days  of  mourning, 
these  hangings  become  the  perquisite  of  the  Rector  or  Vicar,  as  the  in¬ 
cumbent  may  be.  Burial  customs,  and  mortuarj"  fees,  are  then,  necessarily, 
vexata  quastiones;  but,  nevertheless,  as  your  correspondent  suggests,  it  is 
desirable  that  information  on  these  points  should  be  lumished  by  the 
parochial  clergy  in  the  shires,  through  the  pages  of  the  East  Anglian,  to 
gratify  archaeological  curiosity’,  rather  than  for  regulating  or  defining 
ecclesiastical  practice. 

Not  satisfied  -with  Johnson’s  dictum  that  herse  was  of  unknown  deriva¬ 
tion,  I  searched  Bosworth’s  A.  S.  Dictionary,  and  found  hors-heer  as  the 
name  of  a  funeral  vehicle,  draw’n  by  one  horse,  after  the  manner  of  the 
chariots  of  antiquity.  Of  this  kind,  probably,  was  the  carriage  that  bore 
the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  from  Lincolnshire,  by  fifteen  stages,  for  inter¬ 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  at  every  stage  where  the  body  rested, 
as  at  Northampton,  Waltham,  &c.,  Edward  I.  afterwards  set  up  those 
memorial  crosses,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  architectural  elegance,  “  whose 
spires  with  silent  finger  point  to  heaven.”  A  splendid  paU  must,  beyond 
doubt,  have  been  spread  over  the  Queen’s  coffin  ;  and  the  herse  have  been 
surmounted  by  a  canopy.  Here  then,  we  get,  by  abbreviation,  herse  out 
of  hors-heer,  or,  as  we  should  now  w’rite,  horse-bier ;  and  the  coffin  was, 
when  taken  off  the  bier,  placed  on  a  flat  raised  tomb,  with  a  canopy  over 
it ;  and  sometimes  further  distinguished  by  being  enclosed  in  a  separate 
chapel  of  the  cathedral.  These  special  tombs,  for  kings  and  nobles,  were, 
in  the  Elizabethan  age,  called  horses,  as  we  learn  from  the  celebrated 
epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse, 

Lies  the  subject  of  ail  verse, 

Sydney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death  e’re  thon  hast  slain  another, 

Kind  and  gentle,  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  bis  dart  at  thee. 

Sors-heor,  therefore,  furnishes  the  derivation  both  for  the  carriage  that 
bore  Queen  Eleanor  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke),  and 
tor  the  memorial  tomb,  placed  over  the  royal  corpse  after  its  removal  from 
the  bier  into  Westminster  Abbey,  where 

She  was  buried,  not  as  unknown. 

Nor  mranly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies, 

And  mass,  and  colling  music,  like  a  queen .' 
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But  this  coffin  was  not  always  Jixed  in  the  memorial  tomb,  and  for 
eaints  especially,  who  were  deposited  usually  near  the  high  altar,  there 
were  portable  biers  for  the  coffins,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  out  fimm  the 
shrines  on  grand  occa-rions,  to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the  city. 
Over  these  portable  biers  was  placed  a  Sperver,  or  Esperver,  which  is  said 
to  denote  the  fixed  canopy  over  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  and  a  similar  Eeperver 
vas  carried  over  the  host  in  processions :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  conical  form  of  covering,  or  dome,  has,  in  all  countries,  been  set  up 
over  tombs— in  Persia,  in  Eg3rpt,  in  India ;  afterwards  through  the  lioman 
empire,  and  by  the  early  Christians.  So  that,  as  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his 
“Hand-book  of  Architecture,”  suggests  with  great  probability,  the  se¬ 
pulchral  use  of  the  canopy  descended,  by  tradition,  from  the  earliest 
eastern  nations  to  the  western  church  in  Europe.  And,  oh  !  how  vividly 
was  the  costly  burial  of  Queen  Eleanor  realized  to  my  imagination,  as 
I  watched  the  gorgeous  funeral  procession  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
wending,  with  slow  and  solemn  steps  and  muffled  music,  its  way  to  St. 
Paul’s ;  and  again,  when  I  afterwards  visited,  at  Marlboro’  House,  the 
ponderous  car,  richly  emblazoned  with  military  trophies,  on  which  the 
illustrious  hero  was  home  to  the  grave. 

Indeed,  every  thing  for  the  use  and  service  of  religion,  was,  in  the 
medimval  ages,  of  the  most  costly  and  splendid  kind  that  could  be  got  for 
money,  or  supplied  by  superstitious  devotion ;  and  so  they  continued  to 
be,  until  the  llcformation  and  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  and  other  religious 
houses.  And  this  we  learn  from  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  through 
which  there  runs  a  rich  vein  of  humoiu:  and  ridicule  against  the 
monks,  and  the  extravagant  pageantry  at  funerals ;  for  the  number  of 
j  masses  repeated  for  the  soul,  and  the  extent  of  decorations  over  the  corpse, 

were  regulated  by  the  payments  made  out  of  the  goods  of  the  decea^, 
to  the  church  imd  the  officiating  priesthood.  At  the  end  of  the  Colloquy 
“  Funus,”  we  have  this  passage  . — 

Venetite  vel  cerdoni  (cobbler)  cuipiam  plus  haberentur  honoris  minimo  impendio. 
Feretnim  elegans  dat  sodalitas,  et  unum  comitantur  aliquando  sexienti  Monsechorum, 

‘  tanieis  palliwe  xestiti— vidimus  et  nos,  risimusque  istas  pauperum  ineptas  glorias. 

I  lacedunt  fullones  et  coriarii  (fullers  and  tanners,  or  skinners)  supem^,  infem^que 
cerdones  (cobblers),  in  medio  Alonachi  ;  chimKras  esse  diceres.” 

A  monster  funeral  as  incredible  as  a  “chimera  dire.”  In  these 
processions  at  V enicc  (once  the  emporium  of  commerce),  we  have,  clearly 
the  model  for  Tradesmen’s  Guilds,  clubs  of  Odd-fcUows,  and  other 
fiatemities,  and  of  the  funeral  customs  they  adopted — Feretrum  ele- 
gam  dat  Sodalitat.  The  society  at  Venice  provided  an  elegant  bier,  as  the 
Saddlers’  Company,  in  London,  kept  a  splendid  herse-cloth  for  the  use  of 
the  brotherhood. 

Further,  I  may  add,  in  confirmation  of  his  note  on  burials  in  unconse¬ 
crated  ground,  that,  in  a  parish  which  I  held  forty  years  ago  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  a  portion  of  the  churchyard,  said  to  be  unconsccrated,  was  never  used 
as  a  burial  place  for  themselves  by  the  inhabitants;  but  the  bodies  of 
felons  who  dic'd  in  the  gaol,  situate  within  the  parish,  or  of  any  guilty  of 
felo  de  se,  were  deposited  in  this  neglected  spot :  “humati  sunt  extra  ambitum 
sepulturse  sacrae  in  margine  coemeterii.”  Item  :  “  Frequens  cnimenifera 
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et  furti  convictu  et  suspcnsa  in  cruco,  sepiilti  In  borealt  marglno  coomo- 
terii.”  So,  in  my  early  days,  the  parishioners  of  country  villages  had  a 
strong  prejudice  to  interring  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  towards  the  cold, 
bleak  north ;  and  that  quarter  of  the  churchyard,  in  many  instances 
within  my  own  observation,  was  all  but  empty  and  untenanted.  These 
once  neglected  spots,  I  am  told,  are  now,  from  the  great  increase  of  pop- 
lUation,  crowded  ad  nauseam,  and  outlying  cemeteries,  particularly  in 
manufacturing  parishes,  have  sprung  up,  as  substitutes  for  the  sacred 
resting  place  around  the  village  church,  where  formerly, 

“The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept.’. 

Queen's  Gardens,  TTyde  Park.  R.  C. 


FAMn.r  OF  HARE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  Jan.  20,  1859,  the 
Rev,  George  II.  Dashwood,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  through  J.  J.  Howard,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  Parchment  Roll,  11  feet  inches  long,  and  inches  wide, 
which  has  been  preserved  among  the  mimiments  of  Sir  Thomas  Hare, 
Bart.,  at  Stow  Bardolph,  Norfolk,  The  roll  is  entitled  Haoxus  Axnulus, 
and  consists  of  a  table  of  the  Golden  Number,  Sunday  Letter,  and  date  of 
Easter  from  the  year  1286  to  1817.  At  the  end  is  the  following  imper¬ 
fect  memorandum,  in  the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  the  roll : — 

Nota  quod  predictum  opus  paschale  inceptum  est  anno  a  nativitate  Christ!  1286, 
et  ultimus  uumerus  huius  operis  finitur  ut  patet  anno  1817.  Scias  tamen  quod  ista 
ratio  paschalis  semper  durabit  usqoe  ad  finem  mundi.  Unde  qnando  erit  in  fine  diet! 
numeri  revertere  ud  primum  numerum  in  principio  operis  1286  angendo  numerum 
die  annodomini  1818.  Deinceps  annuatim  mutando  numerum  annorum  secundum 
tempus  illud  excresens  usque  ad  finem  steculi.  Et  per  predicta  invenies  sine 
labore  pasche  diem,  litteram  dominicalem,  et  aureum  numerum  cuiuslibet  anni, 
multaque  alia  tempori  convenientia  facilirae  captabis.  Apellatur  autem  hoc  opus, 
culum  Magnus  Annulus  propter  rationem  ej us  circu. .. . 

On  the  margins  at  the  sides  are  various  notes,  in  several  hands,  which, 
omitting  contractions,  arc  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Obitus  regis  Henrici  7  apud  Richmond  prope  London  22  die  Aprilis  1509. 

(2.)  Obitus  regis  Henrici  8  apud  Westm  ;  28  die  Januarii,  1546. 

(3.)  Obitus  regis  Edward!  6  apud  Grenewich  6  die  Julii  1553. 

(4.)  Obitus  D.  Nicholai  Hare  militis  patris  mei  31o  die  Octobris  1557  in  dome 
conuersorum  London  et  D.  Catherine  consortia  sue  matris  mee  ibidem  21‘ 
die  Novembris  eodem  anno. 

(5.)  Obitus  Marie  regine  apud  S.  lacobum  17  die  Novembris  1558. 

(6.)  Obitus  Domini  mei  Willielmi  Marchionis  Winton  apud  Basing  10  die  March 
1571. 

(7.)  Dominus  Thomas  Howard  dux  Norfiulk  capite  plexus  2  die  Junii  1572. 

(8.)  Obitus  Magistri  Willielmi  Rooperapud  Eltham  4°  die  Januarii  1577. 

(9.)  Maria  Regina  Scotie  capite  truncatur  apud  castrum  de  Fodringbay  8  die  febm- 
arii  1586. 

(10.)  Obitus  Magistri  'Willielmi  Mouse  legum  doctoris  12  die  August!  1588. 

(11.)  Obitus  Philippi  Comitis  Arundell  in  turre  London  19o  die  Octobris  1595. 

(12.)  Obitus  Willielmi  Hare  16  April  1597. 

(13.)  Obitus  Magistri  Ricardi  Johnson  8  die  Februarii  1597. 

(14.)  Obitus  Elizabethe  regine  24  die  Marcii  1602  apud  Richmond. 
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(15.)  1  was  bom  the  8  Jay  of  October  1G03. 

(16.)  Obitus  Michacii  Hare  11°  die  Aprilis,  1611. 

(17.)  Obitus  Robert!  Hare  2°  die  Norembris  1611. 

(18.)  Obitus  domine  Eliz.  matris  mee  7  die  Julii  1614. 

(19.)  Obitus  Hugonis  Hare  armigeri  4  die  Feb.  1619. 

(20.)  1  was  married  y®  13  November  1619. 

(21.)  Elizabeth  my  daughter  was  borne  28  Decemb.  1620 . 

(22.)  Raffe  my  sooue  was  borne  24  March  1623. 

(23.)  Obitus  Domini  Radulfi  Hare  militia  patris  mei  vicesimo  die  August!  1623. 

(24.)  Obitus  Regis  Jacobi  apud  Theobalds  27  die  Mareii  1625, 

(25.)  Anne  borne  4  .\pril  1625'. 

(26.)  John  borne  28  A.  1626. 

The  first  14  entries,  and  the  16th,  are  written  in  the  same  small  and 
very  neat  hand,  the  15th,  18th,  and  four  following  entries,  are  in  another 
hand,  and  the  last  4  may  be  in  a  third  hand.  Of  those  relating  to  the 
Hare  family,  Xo.  4  refers  to  Sir  Xicholas  Hai'o,  Speaker  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  31  Henry  the  Eighth,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  aceession  of  Man-.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
.\bbey ;  Ids  ^^'ife  was  Catherine,  daughter  and  eo-heir  of  Sir  John  Bassing- 
boum.  No.  12,  William  Hare  was  tlurd  son  of  Sii'  Nieholas  Hare,  and 
died  without  issue.  No  16,  Michael  Hare  was  eldest  sou  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
and,  though  twice  married,  also  died  issueless.  No.  17,  was  Robert  Hare, 
the  antiquary,  who  likewise  died  without  issue  ;  at  his  death  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  family  passed  to  the  descendants  of  John  Haie,  of  Stow 
Bardolph,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Nieholas.  The  succeeding  entries  are 
presmned  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  John  Hare,  Knt.,  son  of  Sir  Ralph 
Hare  (whose  obit,  is  given  in  No.  23).  According  to  this.  Sir  John  was 
bom  in  1603,  and  married  1619.  The  birth  of  his  four  eldest  children 
would  be  recorded  in  entries  21,  22,  25,  26 ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in  No. 
18,  as  the  mother  of  Sir  John,  according  to  the  pedigree,  is  usually  given 
as  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Holmden.  The  Hugh  Hare  mentioned 
in  19,  is  no  doubt  a  great-uncle  of  Sir  John’s,  who  is  said  to  have  left  a 
large  fortime  of  £99,000,  to  be  divided  between  Sir  John  Hare  and  another 
nephew. 

ChiU'les  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  stated  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  roll  and  the 
earlier  entries  to  be  written  by  Robert  Hare,  the  antiquary,  who  left  a 
collection  of  printed  books  and  MSS.,  to  Trinity  Hull.  Robei-t  Hare  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hare ;  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Pells  and  some¬ 
time  member  of  Caius  College.  At  the  request  of  Hr.  Capeott,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  he  compiled  five  MS.  volumes  conceming  the 
privileges,  customs,  &c.  of  the  University,  and  presented  a  copy  for  the 
use  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  another  for  the  Registrar.  Two  volumes 
of  MS.  collections  made  by  him,  are  preserved  in  Caius  College — being 
beautiful  specimens  of  calligraphy.  Among  his  presents  to  Trinity  Hall 
is  the  well-known  volume,  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  to  which  he  annexed  the  condition  of  restitution 
to  the  monastery  should  it  be  restored.  The  authorship  of  the  roll 
explains  several  entries,  such  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  as  “domini  mei,"  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  was  termed 
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in  old  writings  “  CUricut  Domini  The$aurarii ;  "  William  Roper  (No.  8), 
clerk  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  son-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  no 
doubt  a  legal  friend;  William  Moore  (No.  10),  was  Master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  put  out  from  that  office  on  Mary’s  accession  to  make  room  for 
Gardiner,  at  whose  death  he  was  re.stored,  but  again  ejected  in  1  Elizabeth. 
By  his  will  he  constituted  Robert  Haro  his  executor,  which  fully  account* 
for  the  latter  having  made  a  memorandum  as  to  the  date  of  his  decease. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  roll  had  been  made  by  Robert  Hare,  in  orda 
to  aid  his  historical  and  antiquarian  researches. — Proceedings  of  the  Soeietfi 
of  Antiquaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  258. 


FAMILT  OF  JEBMYN,  OF  RUSHBKOKB  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 

In  the  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  Citizen  of  London,  1550*1563,  edited 
by  Mr.  Gough  Nichols,  for  the  Camden  Society,  is  this  entry  : 

“  The  zij  day  of  October,  [1552]  was  the  feneralle  of  a  gentyl  Knyght,  Ser  Thomu 
Jarmyn,  the  best  hoasekeper  in  the  contey  of  SniTolk,  with  ys  standard  and  ys  penon* 
of  armes,  cot-armour,  target,  and  sword,  and  skochyons  ;  and  he  kept  a  godly  chapel 
of  syngyng  men,  for  the  contray  have  a  gret  loss  of  ys  deth,  as  auy  contrey  is 
England.’’  (p.  27). 

On  this  the  Editor  has  the  following  note : 

“  He  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  33  Hen.  VIII.  1541.  His  brave  house¬ 
keeping  and  goodly  chapel  of  Singing  men  were  kept  at  Rushbrooke  Hall,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  where  his  family  had  been  seated  from  a  very  early  period.” 


FAMILT  OF  JEBMT,  OF  BBIGHTWELL,  SUFFOLK. 

In  the  same  Diary,  p.  244,  is  this  notice  of  another  Suffolk  Knight  ■ — 

The  zziij.  day  of  November  [1560],  was  bered  in  St.  Stephen’s,  in  Colmanstrett,  Sir 
John  Jermy,  Knyght,  of  Suffolke,  beyonde  Epwyche  iiij  mylles,  the  wyebe  was  a  good 
man  of  the  age  of  iiijx<*  ode,  the  wyche  he  left  iiij  sunes  and  iij  dowlhers,  and  be  bad  a 
standard,  and  a  pennon  of  armes,  and  a  cote  armur,  elmett,  targett,  and  sword,  and 
maatyll,  and  a  iij.  dosen  of  skochyons  and  alff  a  dosen  of  bokeiam  ;  and  the  chyrche 
was  hangyd  with  blake,  and  with  armes  ;  and  there  was  mony  morners  ;  and  gobyng 
to  the  chyrche  a  mornar  beyryng  the  standard  in  blake,  and  anodura  pennon  of  armes, 
and  then  serten  momars  ;  then  cam  master  Somersett  the  harold  here  the  elme  and 
crest,  and  after  ram  master  Clarenshux  beyryng  ys  cote  armur,  and  the  clarkes  syngyng ; 
and  then  cam  the  corse  with  the  palle  of  blake  velvett  with  skochyons  on  yt,  and  then 
cam  the  cheyff  morners,  and  after  ys  servandes  in  blake,  and  master  Mollens  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  dyd  pryche.  and  after  all  done  bom  to  a  flecchers  bowse  to  dener. 

On  this  the  Editor  observes  : — 

“  Sir  John  Jermy  was  of  Metfield  and  Brightwell,  in  Suffolk,  the  latter  of  which  U 
about  five  miles  from  Ipswich,  and  was  therefore  the  residence  to  which  our  diarist 
alludes.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  made  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyne. 


FAMILY  OF  GABDINER. 


A  few  months  since,  while  making  some  repairs  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  near  Stowupland  Green,  the  following  writ  on  papt-r  was  found 
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morticed  down  below  a  beam  in  the  chinmey  and  brown  with  heat  and  age. 
The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Webb,  Esq  of  Stowmarket. 

NichoUus  Bacon,  Miles,  Vicecomes  comitatna  SuSblcUe,  Ballivo  hundredi  de  Stowe> 
•alutem.  Virtate  breria  Dominte  Regina  mibi  directi  tibi  naando  quod  non  omittaa 
propter  aliqnam  libertatem  in  balliva  tua  qui  earn  ingrediaa  et  attachiea  Ricbardam 
Keble  ita  qnod  babeara  corpus  ejua  coram  Domnia  Regina  a  die  Sancti  MicbaeHa  in 
tres  septimanas  ubicunqne  tnnc  fnerit  in  Anglia  ad  inveniendam  tunc  coram  ipsa 
Regina  sufficientem  aecuritatem  pacia  Dominte  Reginm  per  ipsum  tenendee  erga 
iptum  Reginam  et  cunctum  populum  suum  et  preeipne  erga  Jobannem  Gardiner 
generosum,  sub  certa  pena  ei  tunc  imponenda  et  cum  ptsfatum  Ricbardam  virtute 
istius  warranti  sic  altacbia  [veris]  tnnc  ipsum  per  sufficientes  manucaptores  qui  eos 
[eum]  maiincapere  volant  sub  certa  pena  ei  tnnc  imponenda  tam  pro  die  sua  conser- 
vanda  quam  pro  pace  Dominte  Reginc  per  ipsum  medio  tempore  tenenda  in  ballinm 
usque  ad  praefatum  terminum  admitti  (?  admittas)  el  pro  officio  tno  in  bac  parte  faciendo 
duos  solidos  et  quatuor  denarios  de  prsefato  Richardo.  &c.,  et  hoc  &c.  Dat  sub  sigillo 
officii  mei  xzo  die  Julii  auno  regni  Reginee  nunc,  &c.,  zzi4)to. 

What  could  have  been  the  ol^ect  of  so  careful  a  concealment  of  such 
an  apparently  common-place  writ?  And  who  was  the  John  Oardiner, 
Gentleman,  for  w'hose  protection,  or  on  whose  behalf,  the  law  was  in¬ 
voked  ? — L. 


BOMAN  CATHOUC  FTTGinVES. 

In  the  Egtrton  Papers,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  (p.  63),  is  a 
list,  made  it  is  presumed  in  1576,  of  persons  whose  names  were  certified 
into  the  Exchequer,  as  absent  from  the  Kingdom,  contrary  to  the  statute 
framed  five  years  before.  It  contains  the  names  following  connected  with 
East  Anglia.  Information  respecting  any  of  these  “  fugitives  ”  is 
desired. — L. 

“  The  names  of  all  such  as  are  certified  into  theschequer  to  be  fugidves  over  the  saat, 
contrary  to  the  statut  of  Ao.  13  E.  Reg." 


Henry  Parker,  L.  Morley. 
Charles  Parker,  Gent. 
Edward  Parker,  Geut. 

- Micbe,  D.  of  Lawe. 

Thomas  Clement,  Gent. 


Essex 

Margaret  Clement,  Widdowe. 

John  Clement,  D.  of  Pbisike. 

John  Griffin. 

Richard  Norton,  late  of  Norton,  in  Com. 
Eborn.  Ar. 


S^^rolk. 


.tnthony  Wilkinson,  Parson  of  Melford. 
Nichas  Wendon,  D.  of  Lawe,  Arehdecoo, 
ibm. 

Walter  Gerningbam,  Gent. 

Robert  Stepes,  Parson  of  Hackstede. 
Edmond  Smart,  Gent. 

Richard  Sely,  Gent. 

Henry  Drury,  Gent. 


Walter  Ellis. 

William  Soane,  Gent. 

John  Watson,  Miller. 
Anthony  Goldingham,  Clerk. 
Anthony  NoUer. 

Thomas  Laurence,  Junr. 
John  Watson,  MiUer,  2. 


Cambridgeshire. 

Robert  Kowt,  Clerk.  |  Tho.  Hanadine,  Clerk. 

Norfolk. 

WiUm  Daie,  retomed. 

H 
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THE  "  BTRAN6EE8  IN  NOBWICH. 


In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  October,  1834,  is  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Strangers  at  Norwich,  with  copies  of  two  letten 
written  to  and  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Archbishop  Parker,  respecting 
them.  The  following  letter  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Parkhurst),  al» 
from  the  Library  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Cambridge,  will  help  to  com¬ 
plete  the*  notice. — Eliensis. 


My  Duty  premised  unto  your  Good  Grace,  It  may  please  the  Same  to  be  advertiwd 
that  of  late  I  have  called  before  me  Tlioraas  Bateman,  and  Cornelius  Vanderstad, 
two  of  the  Strangers  excommunicated  at  Sandwich  by  their  Minister  there.  Tht; 
appear  unto  me  to  be  very  willing  to  he  restored  to  the  Church  again,  and  humbly  to 
crave  the  benefit  of  absolution.  Wherefore  I  f  It  might  stand  with  your  Gr.  Pleasnn 
eithet  absolve  them  in  Proxy  in  respect  of  their  Great  Travail  and  charge,  and  also  to 
permit  me  upon  their  humble  Submission  (their  Follies  acknowledg’d)  to  do  iheSamt; 
'J'hey  were  much  bound  yr  Gr.  therefore,  but  in  the  mean  season  1  have  charged  then, 
not  to  repair  to  any  place  of  Common  prayer  with  the  rest  of  the  Congregation,  nor 
yet  to  presume  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  till  1  be  further  advertised  of  yr  Gr.  pleasure,  and  I 
have  give  the  like  charge  to  William  Brand,  and  Romanvs  de  Backene  which  pretend 
absolution  till  I  see  their  Letters  Testimonial  in  that  bebaif.  As  touching  the  Poor 
Vicarage  of  North  Elmeham,  1  had  confermed  the  Same  before  the  coming  of  yont 
Grace’s  Clerk  unto  me. 

Denny  being  of  Mine  Own  Patronage  Trusting  therefore  that  your  Grace  will  hire 
consideration  of  this  Bringer  Some  other  way  as  shall  seem  to  you  Best.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  that  Part  of  the  Bible  appointed  to  me,  and  will  travail  therein  with  Sod 
diligence  and  expedition  as  conveniently  1  may.  And  thus  1  leave  your  Grace  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God.  From  Norwich  this  14th  of  Dec.  1565. 

Your  Gr.  most  bounden 

.Ioh’es  Norwich. 


PAGEANTS  IN  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


In  reference  to  the  procession  of  the  Shoemakers  on  St.  Crispin’s  day, 
at  Bury,  1777  (p.  31),  the  lollotsting  lines  appeared  in  the  Ipswich  Journd 
of  that  day,  beneath  the  account  of  the  pageant,  as  printed  in  the  East 


Anglian : — 


The  exhibition  past ;  their  tinsell’d  show, 

Is  all  exchang’d  for  penury  and  woe  I 
The  Prince,  who  late  with  royal  robes  begirt. 

Is  now  at  work,  alas,  without  a  shirt  !• 

Crispianus  too,  had  he  bis  martial  coat ; 

1  really  think,  would  pawn  it  for  a  groat  I 
That  warlike.  Prince,  the  glitt’ring  sword  did  wield  ; 
You  now  may  find  him  in  a  Tamep-field  I 
His  guard,  who  boldly  waited  his  command. 

Are  cowards  made,  by  want’s  relentless  band  I 
Their  former  splendonr  none  regard  a  jot, 

Their  waxen  honours  melted  and  forgot  I 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  BELLS. 

In  1745,  there  was  a  peal  of  five  bells  at  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  »t 
Palace,  Norwich,  The  tower  fell  befrfre  1789  ;  and  in  1791,  there  wai 
only  one  bell  in  the  steeple.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  treble  is  at 
Brockdish,  Suffolk.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  this  be  so,  and  supply  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  inscription.  It  may  aid  in  identifying  the  bell,  if  I 
add  that  it  is  probably  dated  1671. — Vocor  Johannes. 
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Bell  Rixgebs’  Customs. 

1  have  in  my  possession  a  brown-glazed  pot  with  handle,  holding  about 
two  gallons,  and  inscribed  in  rude  letters  arranged  in  four  lines : — 
Here  tov  mat  see  what 
I  REQVST  OF  HaXST  [hoUCSt]  GeNTLMEN 
Mt  Balt  [belly]  fileb  of  the  bast  I  com 
Bvt  now  and  then.  1716. 


tiH 

attd. 


lain 

rate 

amc: 

hem, 

>  nor 
indl 
tend 
Poor 
yoai 

ban 

>  re. 
Sock 
I  the 


lay, 

'fid 
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It  was  called  the  “  Ringers’  Pot,”  and  was  formerly  carried  from  house 
to  house  by  the  bell-ringers  of  Ixworth,  in  Suffolk,  to  receive  whatever 
beer  the  liberal  parishioners  might  be  disposed  to  bestow.  It  has  been 
disused  about  thirty  years.  It  was  probably  made  at  the  celebrated  pottery 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Wattisfield. — J.  Warren,  Ixworth. 


HOURGLASSES  IN  CHURCHES  (p.  6). 

The  earliest  instance  of  an  hourglass  attached  to  pulpits  occurs  in  the 
Churchwardens’  Accoimts  of  Lambeth  Church,  Surrey,  for  the  year  1579, 
when  1«.  ‘id.  was  paid  ”  for  the  frame  in  which  the  Hower  standeth.” 
They  continued  in  general  use  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when 
the  length  of  the  sermons  began  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  Many  shafts 
of  wit  were  levelled  against  the  practice  by  the  Cavaliers ;  Butler  makes 
mention  of  them  in  his  Hudibras ;  and  Hogarth,  stUl  later,  pictures  one 
in  his  celebrated  picture  of  Credulity  and  Superstition.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  if  any  other  hour  stands,  than  the  one  mentioned,  remain  in  the 
district. — L. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  Dec.  17th,  I  see  an  interesting  paper  on 
hour  glasses ;  and  again  in  the  last  number  of  the  East  Anglian,  the 
curious  hour  glass  on  the  pulpit  at  Kedington,  near  Clare,  is  mentioned. 
I  know  that  in  many  of  the  Norfolk  Churches  the  stand  still  remains,  but 
I  never  saw  the  glass.  I  should  like  to  know  where  either  stands  or  glasses 
exist,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  clerical  coi  respondents  would  give  an 
account  of  such  as  remain  in  their  churches.  The  stand  may  still  be  seen 
at  Thurlton  and  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  and  one  was  taken  down  not  long 
ago,  during  repairs  at  Norton-Sub-Course. — G.  W.  M. 


POSIES  ON  KINGS. 


I  have  amused  myself  in  noting  do\vn  the  posies  that  are  foimd  on  early 
wedtling  and  other  rings — at  least  such  as  have  fallen  under  my  notice 
in  East  Anglia,  without  being  sought  for.  I  send  you  a  few  notes, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  list  extended  ;  and  where  possible,  the  probable 
date  and  a  description  of  the  ring  added. — L. 

The  following  are  on  wedding  rings  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Warren,  of  Ixworth : — 

1  God’s  Providence  is  our  inheritance, 

2.  God  aboue  increase  our  love. 
i.  God  aboue  continue  our  lone, 

4.  God  alone  made  vs  two  one  (found  in  Ixwortb  Church). 
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V 


The  following  are  in  the  possession  of  Janies  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Norwich 

5.  joyb  consisteth  in  Hope. 

6.  Qnies  serris  nulla. 

7.  I  desire  to  disame. 

8.  Knitt  in  one  by  Christ  alone. 

_  Valued  .  „ 

Love  ““y  gre«ter  B. 

“  Love  undervalued  may  greater  Be.’\  Found  in  the  river  Wensum  at  Nonvicli 


FEOG  ATTACHED  TO  THE  EAE  OF  A  KNIGHT  (p.  12). 

In  like  manner  Rabelais’  Panurge  wore  a  flea  in  his  ear ;  and  Cooke 
(Notes  on  the  Hesiod  “Works  and  Days”),  under  “Te’-rTtf,”  says  “the  old 
seholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  particularly  acquaints  us  that  the  Athenians, 
of  the  most  early  times,  ivore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair,  because 
being  a  musical  animal,  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  one  of  their 
^utelar  deities.” — R.  S.  Chaekock. 


FAMILY  OF  BATTELT  (p.  12). 

I  have  a  common-place  book  that  belonged  to  a  Rev.  Charles  Battely, 
and  a  small  portrait,  “Satchy  delin.,  1759,”  said  to  be  that  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Battely,  Rector  of  Wetherden.  In  the  common-place  book  occurs 
the  following : — 

AN  EXTKMPOR*  BPtORAM  ON  DtJCK-HUNTINO. 

Behold  yv  wa  Idling  Duck,  for  Boy’s  Delight, 

Swims  wtb  Her  L^s  stretch'd  out,  prepar'd  for  Flight ; 

Hearing  y*  Noise  of  Jack  and  Charles,  and  th’  rage 
Of  barking  S|Minie  s,  eager  to  engage  ; 

She  dives  vr<h  Sp.*ed,  Her  Liberty  regains, 

And  leaves  the  Dogs  to  enjoy  their  swimming  Pains. 

Chadaere  Hall, 

Adthore  Srlrabc  Ylettab  [Charles  Battely.] 
iEtat :  16  :  E  Scbol ;  Bur :  Suff : 

— Bcriensis. 


Matertah  ioward»  a  Hittory  of  Suffolk. — The  28  volumes  of  MS.  col¬ 
lections  towards  a  history  of  Suffolk,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch, 
of  Ipswich,  has  been  presented  to  the  Ipswich  Museum,  by  a  subscription 
of  £56.  38.  Od.,  rais^  through  the  exertions  of  Mi-.  J  Glyde,  junr.,  of 
that  town.  The  very  fine  collection  of  drawings  and  prints,  made  by  the 
same  gentleman,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Suffolk  lustitute  of  Archseology, 
at  Bury  St  Edmund’s,  having  been  purchased  by  a  subseription^of  near 
£200,  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Tj-mms. 

The  Buitard  (p.  1 2). — A  Bustard  was  kiUed  at  Shiplake  near  Henley, 
on  the  Thames,  in  the  winter  of  1 856 ;  and  another  in  the  same  year,  in 
Wiltshire. — I. 

Richard  Jugge  (p.  50). — See  “Ames’  Typographical  Antiquities,”  by 
Dibdin,  vol.  iv.,  p.  241. — Jas.  Rix. 


UUKKIES. 
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U  E  11 1  E  S. 

ESSEX  UUEUIE8. 

Maplin. — I  find  the  name  of  these  sands  on  one  map  only,  and  that  a 
modern  one.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  could  give  me  the  etymology 
of  the  name.  One  friend  suggests  the  W.  mablan,  a  “  burying  place.”  I 
fancy  tbe  name  may  have  been  derived  from  a  Dutch  vessel  (perhaps  the 
Meppeling),  sunk  here. 

Manorial  Customs. — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  Essex  correspondent  can 
inform  me  if  there  arc  any  remains  of  the  following  manorial  customs, 
viz. — Avage  or  Avisage,  Childwit,  Trampole  Fence,  Lt'ppe  and  Lasse  and 
Green  Silver  ( Writtle) ;  Lawless  Court,  {Rochfari) ;  Mark  Perry  and 
Totteray,  {Maldon) ;  Service  by  making  the  King’s  baskets  {Liston) ; 
Snottcring  Silver  (IFyfey4);  Ward-staff  {Lambouni);  Warrocks  (J/orfon). 

Hatch. — I  shall  also  be  glad  of  a  complete  list  of  the  “  Essex  Hatches,” 
as  Kelvedon  Hatch,  Pilgrim  Hutch,  &c.  I  presume  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  Essex  is  always  that  given  by  ^lonmt  (p.  18-5),  “  a  low  gate 
towanls  the  forest.”  The  word  “  hatch  ”  has  another  meaning,  viz.  “  flood 
gates,”  but  no  flood  gates  exist,  or  ever  could  have  existed  in  many  of  the 
places  bearing  the  name  of  Hatch,  as  no  water  of  any  kind  is  near  them. 

Play-stall. — Why  is  the  Poor’s  land  at  Little  Wakering  called  the 
Play-stall. — R  S.  Cuausock. 

Hornchurch. — “Hom-church,  in  Essex,”  sjiys  Aubrey,  “  hath  its  de¬ 
nomination  from  the  horns  of  a  hart  that  happened  to  be  killed  by  a  King’s 
dog,  near  tfie  ehurch,  as  it  was  building,  and  the  horns  were  put  in  the 
well  of  the  church.  Mr.  Estest,  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Oxford,  went  to  school  there,  and  stiid  that  the  stumps  of  the 
horns  were  extant  in  his  time.”  I  cannot  now  remember  from  which  of 
Aubrey’s  books  the  foregoing  comes ;  but  from  one  of  them  I  am  sure. 
The  story  is  very  like  what  a  school-boy  would  tell,  and  Aubrey  believe. 
Does  any  Essex  reader  know  any  more  of  the  matter  \ — F. 


Notices  of  Norfolk  Literati. — I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  wrapper  of  the 
fourth  number  of  youi’  interesting  little  publication,  that  you  have  at 
length  added  Norfolk  to  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Essi'X,  as  forming 
portions  of  East  Anglia  ;  and  surely  no  coiuil)'  has  a  higher  claim  to  the 
distinction.  I  am  glad  of  this  too,  as  a  Norfolk  man,  for  1  now  feel  that 
I  have  justly  the  privilege  of  reiiuesting  the  insertion  of  a  query,  which 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  to  answer  at  your 
eailiest  convenience.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Potter,  the  translator  of  Sophocles.  &c..  Vicar  of  Seaming 
in  Norfolk,  and  Lowestoft  and  Kessiugland,  in  Suffolk, — asserts  that  this 
author  left  behind  him  a  m;  nuscript  work,  consisting  of  Riographical 
Notices  of  Norfolk  Literati,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  centurj'.  May  I  beg  to  enquire  whether  this 
manuscript  be  now  in  existence,  and  if  so,  in  whose  keeping  it  is  ? — 
Nortolciexcis. 
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Christopher  Bullock,  the  Botesdale  Dwarf. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  May  10,  1855,  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  presented 
to  the  Society  a  broadside,  containing  an  accoimt,  with  a  large  wood¬ 
engraving,  “  of  Mr.  Christopher  Bullock,  of  Bottesdale,  in  the  County  of  K 
Suffolk,  1755 a  dwarf  not  mentioned  in  Caulfield^ s  Remarkahle  Charactm,  R 
Is  any  thing  further  known  of  this  Suffolk  Wonder  ? — L, 

Kings'  Arms  in  Churches  (p.  41), — May  I  ask  your  correspondent  B. 

C.  to  refer  me  to  the  law  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  which  he  alludes  as  not 
having  been  rescinded,  commanding  the  Royal  Arms  to  be  hung  up  in  i 
conspicuous  place,  in  all  churches. — W. 

Rev.  James  Peto. — Any  information  respecting  the  Rev.  James  Peto, 
Minister  of  Sandcroft,  otherwise  St.  George,  South  Elmham,  Suffolk,  one 
of  the  ejected  2,000  Nonconformists,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by — L. 

Count  Bryan. — I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  information  relative  to  this 
personage,  to  whom  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  for  Sept.,  1856,  makes  the 
following  reference: — Bum en sis. 

“  The  *  Verses  to  Lady  Firebrace  ’  may  be  had  when  you  please,  for  yoa  know  tbit 
such  asubject  neither  deserves  much  thought  nor  requires  it.’’  This  refers  to  the”  Versei 
to  Lady  F — ce  at  Bury  Assizes,”  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  tor  Stpt. 
1738,  p.  486.  ”  It  seems  quite  unintelligible,’’  remarks  Mr.  Croker,  ”  how  these  sii 
silly  lines  should  be  the  production  of  Johnson,” — though  they  have  always  been 
printed  among  his  poetical  works.  They  begin  : —  ' 

”  At  length  must  Suffolk’s  beauties  shine  in  vain, 

So  long  renowned  in  B — n’s  deathless  strain  ?” 

Johnson  (adds  Mr.  Croker)  I  suppose  never  saw  her  ;  the  lines,  if  his  at  all,  were  made 
we  see,  to  order,  and  probably  paid  for.”  Whence  the  order  originated,  it  is  now 
diflScult  to  say  ;  but  I  am  able  to  give  the  name  of  the  person  designated  in  the  second 
line  He  was  a  well  known  character  in  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Count  Bryan  ;  and  who  had  written  several  poetical  pieces  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Magazine,  some  of  which  are  now  curious  for  the  allusions  they  make  to  the  principal 
families  then  resident  in  his  neighbourhood.  See  ”  The  Ladies  at  Bury  Fair,”  in  vol, 
i.  445  ;  “The  Glories  of  Bury,’’  in  vol.  iii.  657  ;  and  other  pieces  in  vol.  v.  323,  325, 
733  ;  voL  viii.  98,  99.  The  lines  attributed  to  Johnson  must  have  been  intended  to 
provoke  this  Suffolk  poet  to  fresh  efforts.” 

Animals  at  the  feet  of  Effigies. — It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a 
note  of  all  the  instances  in  East  Anglia  of  animals  at  the  feet  of  effigies, 
whether  on  stone,  or  brass,  or  picture ;  and  some  attempt  made  to  ascertain 
the  reason  why  they  have  been  so  placed .  In  making  a  note  of  any  instance, 
it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  state  whether  the  animal  was  also 
used  as  the  crest  of  the  family,  or  whether  there  is  any  tradition  attached 
to  it.  May  I  ask  your  various  intelligent  correspondents  to  contribute  to 
your  pages  what  notes  they  have  made  on  this  subject. — Bueiensis. 

Meaning  of  the  syllable  Ford  in  names  of  Places. — Whence  does  Wangford, 
in  Suffolk,  derive  its  name  ?  How  is  the  name  spelt  in  the  earliest  known 
documents  ?  Docs  the  syllable  ford  refer  in  all  eases  to  a  ford  across  a 
river  or  piece  of  water  ? — L. 


ERHATA. 

P.’26,  L  18,  for  Medd,  read  Tuedd;  p.  34, 1.  28,  for  Form-holt,  read  Fermholt, 
p.  35,1.  1,  for  kat holt kou,  read  katholikon  ;  p.  38,1.  .11,  read  pulpit  at  Kedington, 
near  Clare  i  p.  43,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  date  1655  ;  p  43,  I.  29,  for 
Arrington,  read  Ovington. 


